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Florida Wildlife Scrapbook 


iRDS 


SOME 


LITTLE KNOWN 
FLORIDA 
SPECIALTIES 


RESIDENT OF THE MANGROVE 

TREES AND HAMMOCKS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST FLORIDA COAST FROM 
TAMPA SOUTH THRU THE KEYS 

@ SIZE 12%2" @ BROWN ABOVE, 
BUFFY BELOW ® MASK THRU EYES 


INHABITS THE EAST AND WEST 
COASTS OF FLORIDA € THE KEVS 
@ MOST OFTEN SEEN PERCHED ON 
UTILITY WIRES © SIZE 9"@ COLOR 
GRAY ABOVE, WHITISH BELOW 


WANT To KNOW MoRE ABouT BIRDS ? 
JOIN THE — FLORIDA AUDUBON SOCIETY 
P.O. DRAWER 7 
MAITLAND, FLORIDA 32751 


DRAWINGS NOT TO SCALE 


FLORIDA 


RESIDENT OF SOUTH 
FLORIDA, OKEECHOBEE 
REGION SOUTH THRU 
THE KEYS @® FOUND 


IN SMALL FLOCKS 
LIKE BLACKBIRDS ®@ 
SIZE 12'% INCHES 
@ COLOR, ALL BLACK 


: RESIDENT OF 
a THE SCRUB OAK AREAS 
¢ 9 -OF MIDDLE FLORIDA 
K\, @ SIZE 114" @ HEAD, 
WINGS € TAIL BLUE 
@ BACK TAN @ THROAT 
WHITE BORDERED WITH 
BLUE NECKLACE © 
UNDERPARTS WHITISH 


CROWNED SOME 475 KINDS OF BIRDS 

PIGEON HAVE BEEN RECORDED IN FLORIDA, 
“ NATURES WONDERLAND” ® THESE 
ARE FIVE OF THE LESSER KNOWN 
SPECIES LABELED "FLORIDA SPECIALTIES" 


INHABITS THE SOUTHERN TIP 
OF FLORIDA AND THE KEYS 

@ COMMON IN SOME 
LOCALITIES @ COLOR, 

BLACK WITH 

BY WHITE CROWN, 

= WHITE EYES, 

AND RED FEET 

@ SIZE 13%” 
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Probably the most popular of Florida’s panfish family, light tackle anglers thoroughly 
enjoy the Bluegill’s eager taking of a bait and its gamefish qualities when fighting a 
set hook. See page 8. 
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HE FIRST ISSUE of RANGER 

Rick’s NarurE MaGazine, 
published by the National Wild- 
life Federation, has been mailed 
to more than 30,000 charter mem- 
bers enrolled in the nation’s 
newest conservation education 
program. 

Highlighting the colorful, 48- 
page January issue are features 
on the Alaska brown bear, track- 
ing wild birds and animals, U.S. 
Forest Service snow rangers, the 
wood duck, winter feeding of 
songbirds, the eel, animal hiber- 
nation, and restocking beavers 
by parachute as a unique wild- 
life restoration practice. The 
magazine also is filled with 
games, puzzles, riddles, and sug- 
gestions of things to make and 
do for boys and girls ten years 
old and younger. 

Produced under the editorial 
direction of Mrs. Trudy Dye Far- 
rand, Philadelphia, Pa., and a 
five-member advisory board of 
leading educators and scientists, 
RANGER Rick’s Nature MaGaziIne 
will be issued monthly except 
June and August. In launching 
the Federation’s major conserva- 
tion education program for 
youngsters, Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kimball said the ob- 
jectives were to give boys and 
girls a year-round program of 
activities, adventure and knowl- 
edge that will help them appre- 
ciate and enjoy nature, that all 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


New Magazine Starts Children’s Wildlife Program 


may desire to conserve and 
wisely use the vital natural re- 
sources of the world. 

Children enrolled in the new 
program will be issued a mem- 
bership card, pin and decal. They 
will be encouraged and shown 
how to organize nature clubs in 
their own neighborhoods, as well 
as be provided with opportuni- 
ties to acquire outstanding books 
and other educational materials 
on nature and conservation writ- 
ten specifically for juveniles. 

Complete details and informa- 
tion about the new education 
program and RANGER Rick’s Na- 
TURE MAGAZINE are available from 
the National Wildlife Federation, 
1412 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 


Recreation Newsletter 


Magsor FEDERAL outdoor rec- 
reation actions of the past two 
years, summarized in the second 
issue of the new periodical, Our- 
DOOR RECREATION AcTION, show a 
period of almost unparalleled Ex- 
ecutive and Congressional con- 
sideration of the leisure time 
needs of the American public. 

The January issue of the peri- 
odical, prepared by the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, features 
summaries of a dozen White 
House actions, including the Ex- 
ecutive Order establishing the 
President’s Council and Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Natu- 


MOVING? 


If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 


ral Beauty. It cites President 
Johnson’s remarks to recreation 
professionals at the 1966 Con- 
gress for Recreation and Parks, 
and contains views of Edward C. 
Crafts, Director of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, on the sig- 
nificance of recreation events 
during the past decade. 

The issue highlights the sub- 
stance of 40 new general laws en- 
acted by the 89th Congress, many 
Federal department and agency 
actions, and laws authorizing 13 
new Federal parks and recreation 
areas. 

A feature of the 50-page peri- 
odical is a listing of major 1966 
State and local recreation bond 
issue election results. 

Subscriptions to Outpoor REc- 
REATION ACTION are available for 
$1.50 per year from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. Subscriptions 
mailed to addresses outside the 
United States’ are $1.75. Single 
copies are 45 cents each. 


Waterfowl Research Aims 


BroLocists, metallurgists, and 
ballistic experts are pooling their 
knowledge in an effort to reduce 
or eliminate lead poisoning as a 
mortality factor of waterfowl, ac- 
cording to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Combining forces 
in the research project are the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, the II- 
linois Institute of Technology- 
Research Institute, and the US. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Game Commission 
Chairman Elected 


OMINATED BY Northeast Region 

Commissioner W. B. Copeland, 
of Jacksonville (1966 Chairman), 
Everglades Region Commissioner 
W. Thomas McBroom, Miami, was 
elected 1967 Chairman of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, at the annual election 
meeting held in Tallahassee, Jan- 
uary 20, 1967. 

Mr. McBroom has served as 
Fourth (Everglades) District 
commissioner since April 1961; 
his current five year term be- 
came effective May 1965, through 
re-appointment by Governor 
Haydon Burns. 

The annual election of Commis- 
sion Chairman is done at each 
January business meeting, accord- 
ing to the constitutional amend- 
ment regulations of 1942. 

One of the highlights of the 
January meeting was the estab- 
lishment of a new 110,000 acre 
management area in northeast 
Florida. 

The Florida Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, located in Nassau 
County, is a result of close co- 
operation by various land-holding 
timber companies, including 
the Container Corporation of 
America; Gilman Paper Co.,; 
Rayonier, Inc., and the St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

Commission wildlife manage- 
ment area regulations will not 
become effective until after the 
general Spring Turkey Gobbler 
hunting season, from March 25 
through April 9, 1967, north of 
State Road 50. 

Located between U.S. High- 
ways 17 and 1, the St. Mary’s 
River, and the Nassau-Duval 
county line, the Management 
Area will be officially named at 
a later date, and will appear in 
the 1967-1968 Summary of Wild- 
life Management Area Regula- 
tions, effective July 1, 1967. © 


WARNING! 
Check your address imprint on the current 
issue of this magazine. If Zip Code does 
not appear, please send complete address 
soon as possible for your next issue. 
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An Ethical Integrity 


For The Land 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


N SPITE OF MANY variables in human understanding and in- 

terests, the word “CoNSERVATION” has seemingly arrived at a 
point in common usage to mean the husbandry and wise-use of 
all public and private natural resources, along with the many 
divergent recreational fringe benefits. The increased spread in 
newspaper and magazine coverage of the more fundamental fac- 
tors of resource management attests to the above. The public 
reads much more about the national stench of water pollution 
than ever before. There is the issue of Storm King Mountain on 
the Hudson, the plight of the Everglades in Florida, the fight 
to save the dunes of Lake Michigan in Indiana, the classification 
of public lands. Along with the future of the Redwoods and the 
Grand Canyon, rural zoning gets a little space. So does the ruth- 
lessness of some of our national highway policies. It is evident 
today that all of the conservation feature articles are not of the 
light, entertaining type. 

This does not imply that the word conservation has a com- 
munal or universal meaning to all. Most assuredly, everyone 
does not give it the same coat of varnish. Those with the most 
vacuous interest, as well as the most profound, have their special 
connotation of this illusive thing which many egotistically as- 
sume to understand and which even a few seriously practice. 

Many people who have the opportunity to practice resource 
management fail to recognize the fundamentals from the super- 
ficial. Others lack the chance or, because of mental lethargy, fail 
in their obligations. There are many variables in the way of 
direct and indirect interests, of personal and public values, and 
of conscience to pin the badge of total unselfishness upon anyone. 

Agriculture and forestry represent two areas of private land 
husbandry which have the greatest impact on our society and 
the land. They are economically oriented to supply food, fiber, 
meat and leather—plus subsidiary products—which sustain life. 
If a choice had to be made, they would have a priority over 
minerals. They also represent areas of land ownership where 
good management practices are paramount if a sustained pros- 
perity is to continue for the individual, for industry, for the 
nation. Although good husbandry is not universal in these two 
fields, the validity of an ethical integrity for the land by all citi- 
zens remains unchallenged. In other words, under these two 
forms of land uses, raising a continuous cycle of crops, be they 
cereals, live stock or wood products, is a priority use. These land 
uses are the backbone of human existence. 

It is imperative to emphasize an ethical integrity for the land 
by all landowners, because ethics do not always coincide with 
quick profits. There are endless examples in the United States 
of the quick profit motive destroying land and aesthetic values. 
Up and down hill farming, federally subsidized drainage and 
price supports for the crops raised thereon can adversely affect 
water tables, cause undue flooding and bring about erosion, all 
in violation of the broad public interests of society. These prac- 

(Continued on page 34) 


Governor's Message 


Florida's Future 


By CLAUDE KIRK, Governor 


OOPERATION CAN BE the path to knowledge, and 
C knowledge the key to wise utilization. Flor- 
ida’s greatness will depend ultimately upon such 
cooperation and how wisely we, as citizens of Flor- 
ida, utilize and develop our natural resources. 


As the State Conservation Agencies are respon- 
sible for providing the necessary guidelines for 
wise use of our natural resources, it will be my 
intention as Governor to bring forward a full in- 
terchange of talents and energies and to relate the 
functions and activities of all agencies concerned 
with natural resource conservation for the benefit 
of all citizens of our State. 


As Governor, the preservation and development 
of Florida’s natural resources will receive full at- 
tention; our State must have clean air, clean water 
and attractive streams, wildlife, woodlands and 
parks. When my term of office is over, I want it 
to be remembered for the good it accomplished in 
behalf of Florida’s natureland. 


Florida is famous for its fishing, and fishing pro- 
vides countless hours of wholesome recreation for 
Florida residents. It is also one of the principle 
lures that bring millions of visitors to Florida. 
Fishing, both sport and commercial, is an enter- 
prise that adds greatly to the economy of our 
State, and as such deserves every consideration, 
recognition, and action on the part of State Gov- 
ernment and citizen to safeguard its future. 

A successful outdoor recreation program is par- 
ticularly important to Florida. Year-round outdoor 
recreational opportunity is a way of life for our 
citizens, a major part of our tourist-oriented econ- 
omy and influences many desirable business and 
industrial enterprises. The inter-agency approach 
to outdoor recreation programming must be con- 
tinued and strengthened through the medium of 
the Outdoor Recreational Planning Committee and 
other cooperative undertakings. My administration 


State of Florida 


will strive toward bringing recreational, camping, 
fishing, hunting and park facilities to within a 
short drive of every Floridian. 


It is my belief that the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal, which has been started, should be com- 
pleted, but that the recreational facets of this 
project must be carried out in order to return to 
the sportsman that which has been taken away. 
With the completion of this project, it should be 
the objective of all affected agencies of our State 
to see to it that a maximum usage of this waterway 
is developed to provide recreational boating, fish- 
ing and camping activities to our citizens. 


Clean air and abundant water resources are 
among Florida’s most valuable assets, but they are 
being frittered away. Water pollution has not 
abated but increased and the problem of air pollu- 
tion grows daily. As a State which looks for a 
continuation in the increase of tourism, payroll- 
producing industries and new residents, it is only 
logical that we provide measures that will elimi- 
nate and control the contamination of our atmos- 
phere and waters. 


The opportunity to hunt and fish is the rightful 
heritage of every citizen and future citizen in the 
State of Florida. Hunting and fishing in Florida is 
a multimillion dollar business. It is the duty and 
obligation of the leaders of this State to guard and 
protect this heritage and this economic resource. 


To guard this heritage and encourage this busi- 
ness there are steps that should be taken: 


Florida’s wilderness areas should be managed to 
produce the best possible harvest of natural re- 
sources and at the same time guarded to retain 
the wilderness environment. 


Future demands on wildlife resources can be met 
only if we have the answer for tomorrow’s prob- 
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lems before such problems arise. A sound wildlife 
research program is vital to the future of wildlife 
and fresh water fish. 

Major landowners in Florida should be en- 
couraged to allow their lands to be used by the 
people for recreational purposes when such uses 
are not incompatible with the principal land use. 

The program of obtaining public access to the 
waters of the State should be accelerated. 


The laws designed to conserve and protect wild- 
life resources should be strictly enforced and the 
courts of our great State encouraged to cooperate 
in protecting this heritage. 

The managers of the game and fish resources 
must develop techniques for producing more wild- 
life on less land if the demand for hunting, fishing, 
and other uses of wildlife are to be met. 


Serious study and research is needed to effect 
a program that will bring the water hyacinth under 
control without damage to other resources. Every 
avenue of control should be explored. 


Inasmuch, as the conservation of wildlife and 
other natural resources is the concern of all the 
people of Florida, the agencies charged with the 
responsibility of conserving these resources should 
present their programs and activities to the people 
of the State. 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
should continue its program of experimenting with 
non-native game and fish in an effort to locate 
and establish species that will supplement our na- 
tive fish and game. 


While the wildlife and natural resource conser- 
vation programs of Florida will take on many 
shapes and include various activities, the greater 
progress will be obtained through the cooperative 
efforts of all concerned with conservation. This 
includes the inter-agency cooperation of those 
charged with the responsibility of managing our 
resources and a whole-hearted cooperation on the 
part of the people of Florida. Of equal importance 
will be the education of our citizens as to the 
need for conserving our natural resources. An edu- 
cation program of this type is not limited to the 
young but should be designed for all ages. 


Florida is a beautiful state, and richly endowed 
with the things that make life pleasant. Above all, 
let Florida retain a tree because it is a tree and 
not necessarily potential lumber; let Florida re- 
tain a bird because of its song; a flower because 
it is pleasing to the senses, and wildlife resources 
because they renew the inner man and make better 
citizens of us all. @ 
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The Land Squeeze 


HOSE OF you who have been afield, either with 

shotgun for upland game, or scouting for deer 
sign, must have noticed the increased number of 
“No Trespassing” signs in and around your favorite 
hunting areas. 

Lands that were open to gunning last fall are 
now rimmed with posters prohibiting access. The 
land squeeze is getting tighter. In some areas it is 
being felt more than in others. But the squeeze is 
on and eventually its choking effects will be felt 
everywhere. 

When open land is lost to a highway, an indus- 
trial park or a housing development, there isn’t 
much anyone can do about it. When open land 
is available for use but access is denied by the 
owner, something can be done about it. 

The ideal solution would be for each sportsman 
to conduct himself with such propriety that every 
landowner would welcome him with a handshake 
and allow unrestricted use of his property. Such 
is not the case and there’s no point in being wishful 
about it. 

Some sportsmen have obtained hunting privi- 
leges from landowners by merely introducing them- 
selves, assuring the man on whose property they 
wish to hunt that there is nothing to fear, and even 
offering to share the day’s take with him. 

Other moves are being made on state and local 
levels in acquiring open lands specifically for out- 
door recreation. In some areas commercial shooting 
preserves are helping to relax the squeeze. 

Perhaps one of the most promising efforts to be 
launched recently in this direction is the Hunter 
Club program of the National Rifle Association. Its 
benefits are many to the individual member, but 
one aspect of the plan aims straight at the heart 
of the posting problem. 

Included in the package is a liability and personal 
injury insurance plan for the landowner. The NRA 
recognizes the fact that property owners post lands 
in many cases because they fear such damage to 
livestock and other possessions. They would rather 
prohibit hunting than assume the risk. 

The NRA program offers protection to the hunter 
as well as the landowner. Membership in its Hunter 
Club also seeks to establish improved landowner- 
sportsman relations in other ways. There are many 
benefits involved for both parties, benefits that 
extend beyond the hunting seasons. 

Every sportsman concerned about a place to hunt 
in the future should look into the NRA Hunter 
Club program. You can get the details by writing 
the National Rifle Association, Dept. HCR, 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 

This is a positive and organized effort to help 
relax the land squeeze. You stand to benefit most 
from its success. © 


Photo By Gene Smith 


Florida’s bluegill bream has long been a prize sought by 
small-fry beginners and cane pole clan. It is now gaining 
some recognition as a “fun fish” by light tackle anglers. 


OT ALL THE FISHING stories coming out of Florida 
deal with the whip-lash tail dancing of a hooked 
marlin or sailfish, the freight-train fighting tactics 
of an impounded silver king tarpon, or the striking 
fury of the palatable snook. 

Of course, those deep water citizens are the most 
colorful and sought after prizes in the angler’s 
book, but one of the tastiest bits of finny morsels 
to nibble at a bent pin or small hook is a little 
moon shaped fellow who inhabits the small streams, 
creeks, and still water parlors in the thousands 
of fresh water habitats throughout the Sunshine 
State. 

He goes by the name bream (which is commonly 
pronounced “brim’”), but when you want to ad- 
dress ’em in formal fashion it is Bluegills! But 
no matter what alias he uses in various sections 
of the country, the bluegill is a most highly-favored 
panfish in Florida’s cool, clear waters. This little 
scrapper occupies a special niche in boy-hood and 
“cane-pole” memories, and many adult fishermen 
thoroughly enjoy the bluegill’s eager nibbling at 
a bait and game qualities of fighting a hook. 

The common bluegill is usually a dark greenish- 
olive overcast with a purplish luster on the back. 
The belly has a reddish cast and there are dark 
transverse bars on the sides. The cheeks and jaws 
are purplish-blue, while a black spot is present on 
the flap of the gill-covers. This distinguishing mark 
has also given the bluegill another handle, “black 
spot,” in many sections of Florida’s back-waters. 

In spite of the fact that many a youngster has 
plodded his way homeward after a day’s workout 
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with a cane pole, lugging a mess of bluegill over 
his shoulder, one of the “fun” ways to catch this 
tasty tid-bit is by fly casting. The fly-casters swear 
that, when taken on a light fly-rod, they are 
worthy opponents for any fisherman, kicking up 
white caps that resemble a miniature bass at his 
fighting best. The bluegill is quite often taken 
with worms, especially the so-called “bonnet worms” 
found in the upper stalks of “bonnets” or lily-pads, 
as well as earthworms. Small minnows and in- 
sects are also effective baits, but many youngsters 
will stick by that good old household bait, plain 
dough or wet bread. 

When full grown, the bluegill will usually attain 
a length of about 12 inches, or slightly more, and 
often weigh as much as two pounds, although the 
average is much smaller. 

The brightly colored bluegill is a prolific spawner 
all year round, and is especially valuable from an 
angling point of view because it composes a large 
portion of the food taken by the largemouth black 
bass. Like the bass, Florida’s bluegill is a nest- 
builder, but differs in the fact that bass are more 
solitary and space their nests well apart, while 
bluegill are more gregarious and prepare their 
nests in groups, or “beds,” with the individual 
nests being very close to each other. 

Florida’s inland streams and rivers are more and 
more beckoning the fly-caster who wants to get a 
crack at this sporty and tasty “lightweight.” In the 
past the fly-boys usually confined their angling to 
the mountain streams and rainbow trout, but the 
bluegill is starting to cut into the trout’s exclusive 
domain, and as long as the little fellows abound 
in great number and offer the fisherman one of 
the tastiest dishes in seafood parlance, the fly fish- 
erman will increase in number in Florida and the 
bluegill will soon become a household word when 
fishison the menu. ® 
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Angling Notes 


There are many little things that serve as later-year 


remembrances of the more eventful fishing travels 


HE OLDER YOU GET the more you look back, an 
unstylish but interesting pastime. 


The choice of fishing mementos—the things 
you're going to keep even if they’ve outlived their 
usefulness—isn’t simple. For example, I have a 
tackle box I’ve not used for 30 years but I hung 
on to it as a keepsake. For some reason it was a 
lousy choice because it’s just a battered old tin 
box and calls forth no stirring memories of any- 
thing. In fact, when it shows up during an in- 
frequent house cleaning I sometimes can’t recall 
what the devil it is. 


But I have a tiny snapshot made with a box 
camera when I was about 15 years old that really 
sends me. It looks as if the camera had gone off 
accidentally when it happened to be pointed at an 
uninteresting section of river. It was a favorite 
fishing spot of mine, long since done in by a down- 
stream dam and a look at that fuzzy snapshot brings 
back a thousand memories. I just happened to keep 
it. Nearly all old photographs affect me that way 
though not all the memories are pleasant. 


I started writing and taking pictures for a living 
in 1934 and one of my outdoor scenes won a prize 
in a national contest during the depression, but 
I’m never happy when I see that old picture. All it 
recalls for me was what a rough time I was having 
trying to make a living. 

A snapshot made when I was a kid shows me 
with another boy and a string of green sunfish 
caught in Kansas. In the picture I have a small 
bandage on my arm. It indicated a cut that later 
became infected and nearly put me out of com- 
mission. I can’t get excited about the fish. All I 
recall is the sore arm. 


I still have the first plug I ever owned—a Creek 
Chub Crawdad. That one’s a real souvenir because 
I landed a whopping bass on it. But a kid I was 
fishing with scooped the fish up and accidentally 
dropped it back into the water before I could string 
it. I have happily forgotten his name but I see his 
face vividly every time I look at that plug. The 
lures I have kept seem to recall more adventures 
than other things with the exception of photo- 
graphs. 

Last year I was fishing with Roy Berry of Ken- 
tucky, when he caught his first big snook on a fly 
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PSEEBS 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Baraca 


rod and noted that he removed the fly and kept 
it. I wish I had kept some of the flies with which 
I made memorable catches. 

Mounted trophies can be prized possessions. A 
mounted tarpon I have though is such a misera- 
ble job I don’t even recall where or when it was 
caught. All I feel when I look at it is a sense of 
outrage at how that taxidermist took me. 

A couple of real family treasures are the ply- 
wood outlines of two big trout my wife and I 
caught out West. The original plaques are on the 
“wall of fame” in the Dan Bailey Fly Shop, Liv- 
ingston, Montana, where outlines of big fly-caught 
trout are displayed. We wheedled duplicates for 
our home. 

Familiarity can breed forgetfulness, I guess, be- 
cause the other day my wife looked at a couple of 
deer racks displayed above my desk and couldn’t 
recall which one she had shot or when. So we dug 
into what records we could find and are having 
some little plates stamped with the places and 
dates before we’ve completely lost track. 

Debie also found a fly rod she couldn’t figure 
and told me we’d accidentally appropriated some- 
body else’s equipment. Since I’m generally the one 
with memory trouble I took great satisfaction in 
reminding her that she had that rod built for her- 
self years ago and, at the time, she had announced 
it was the rod to end all rods. 

I am not sure that antique fishing tackle as such 
means much to me. Some years ago I gleefully 
bought a beautiful old Meek casting reel at a mod- 
est price. I drooled over it for a while but finally 
realized I had bought it simply because it was a 
bargain and it didn’t mean much to me so I gave 
it to a reel collecting friend. 

Dr. H. R. Wilber gave me a fly rod he esti- 
mated was 100 years old and I hung it on some 
deer antlers where I still admire it but I suspect I 
like it because Doc gave it to me rather than be- 
cause it’s 100 years old. 

I use a World War II German officer’s knife as a 
hunting and fishing tool, mainly because I think a 
lot of the guy who gave it to me. There is no proof 
of the story that it was taken from the dead offi- 
cer’s body after a vicious fight but the crudely 
etched “Blood & Honor” on the blade (in Ger- 
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man) gives me a sentimental charge. I keep 
another knife a bird hunting friend gave me but 
don’t use it much. I keep it pretty. 

Now I can’t advise any fisherman as to what he 
should keep for nostalgic purposes except in the 
case of photographs and there I have definite ideas. 
Too many of mine show nothing but a fish and a 
friend and would have been improved with a little 
more well-chosen background. I find myself study- 
ing old pictures for bits of equipment or scenery. 
One gives me a laugh because I can see an ancient 
outboard motor that seldom ran and it also in- 
cludes an old boat I’d forgotten years ago. Unfor- 
tunately a black bass looks about the same in 1967 
as it would have in 1947, but people and equip- 
ment change and the place you fished may fit well 
into pleasant memories. 

It’s unfortunate that so many fishing photogra- 
phers don’t keep their cameras with them all the 
time. A fish photographed after you get home 
simply doesn’t have the glamour it would have at 
the scene of the catch. 


A WHILE BACK I caused a minor foulup by telling 
about a little pocket sharpening steel that fastens 
to your pocket with a pencil clip and costs around 
two bucks. 

When I mention anything like that I try to tell 
where you can get it, partly for selfish reasons, 
because I’ve left out such information in the past 
and found myself answering a lot of mail. 

Well, I bought this little steel while on a trip 
up North and when I sat down to write about it 
I found it was an import from Germany. I checked 
with the folks I bought it from and they gave me 
the name and address of the people they got it 
from (they had sold a bundle of them). That 
seemed simple so I just listed the Gutmann Cutlery 
Company, New York, Inc., as the importers to get 
myself off the hook. 

The Gutmann folks import it all right but they 
have no retail setup and those of you who wrote 
to them for these things caused a tiny crisis be- 
cause they felt they should send the steels to those 
who sent money—but they didn’t have literature 
for those who wanted further details—and they 
didn’t know of any Florida outlets for the gizmos. 

So I caused you and them some inconvenience 
and I’m sorry. Anyway, I kept the mail out of my 
own box. 

The Gutmann folks are importers for a lot of 


This picture made 20 years ago, at Lake Shasta in 
northern California, is valued by the author because 
it shows background scenery he remembers well. Other 
photos made the same day are simply “fish pictures.” 


German cutlery and their line of Puma sportsmen’s 
knives is well known and available in a number 
of Florida shops. 

But don’t write to them for gear because they’re 
wholesale distributors only. 


Now FROM THE foregoing you probably figure 
I’m an anti-social recluse of some kind who doesn’t 
want to hear from readers. Not at all but I try 
to avoid stirring up batches of mail because of 
incomplete information I’ve handed out. When you 
write to me about fishing experiences or ask my 
opinion on something I’m flattered even if it 
means pecking out a long letter in return. I just 
try to avoid answering queries that should have 
been answered by what I wrote in the first place. 

The matter of the sharpening steel was an ex- 
ample of fumbling on my part but, for once, some- 
body else got stuck with the mail. Now I can’t 
tell you where to buy one. Guess you'll just have 
to keep an eye out for it. 


THE PEDAL PusHER, a foot-propelled boat shover 
for small fishing boats, is produced by F. M. Yar- 
brough and Associates, P.O. Box 1566, Eustis, Flor- 
ida 32728, and is about the most ingenious thing 
of its kind I’ve ever seen. 

It’s a cast aluminum rig, running with bicycle 
pedals and a true propeller. It sells for $129.50. 
When not in use it folds up into a 23-pound, one- 
hand package. The seat comes with it. You guide 
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No hands operation of a small fishing boat is made possible 
by this Florida-made “Pedal Pusher.” The operator sits on a 
padded seat and steers with his knees while pedaling along. 


with a steering rod located between your knees. 
Both hands are free while it’s in operation. It goes 
forward or in reverse and can be mounted on the 
back seat of small craft. 

You can attain a comfortable rowing speed. Mr. 
Yarbrough never intended it as a method for long 
trips and originally built one for use on a very 
small lake. You can learn to operate it efficiently 
in a very few minutes. 


Every time I see a new means of propelling a 
fishing boat with muscle I begin thinking in terms 
of use in conjunction with a good-sized outboard 
motor. Use the big motor to get where you're go- 
ing and then maneuver with the other apparatus. 


If this is to be done with the Pedal Pusher it 
will require a little study. If the motor isn’t too 
big and if the transom is wide enough you could 
put the Pedal Pusher on one side and the engine 
on the other—off center. On the other hand it 
would be possible to set up a square-bowed john- 
boat so the Pedal Pusher is mounted in the bow 
and would run the boat backward when you got to 
where you intended to fish. I haven’t heard of 
that being done but the builders say there’s no 
reason why it wouldn’t work. 


The pusher isn’t intended for hours of use with- 
out a break, of course, since you have to maintain 
pretty much the same posture while pedaling it. 
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The physical exertion is not great and you’d get 
tired of the single position before your effort began 
to bother you. There is considerable adjustment for 
leg length. 

For installation without alteration the boat’s 
rear seat would have to be fairly near the transom. 
The propeller and lower unit tip up when not in 
operation. 

A device such as this isn’t for all fishermen but 
it has its specific uses. This one is beautifully made. 
Literature is available. 


I ONCE GOT THE COOL treatment from a friend 
when a big fish he had played almost to exhaustion 
went under my boat and caught the line on some- 
thing. Later investigation showed a notch that 
could easily have caused the trouble. 

Anybody who’s serious about landing big fish 
would be wise to see if there are any line snippers 
on his boat bottom, and it’s sometimes too late to 
tip up an outboard motor when a buster decides 
to swim around that way. The propellers are a 
constant hazard when big fish come alongside an 
inboard boat. 

You may as well count on any hard-to-handle 
fish going under the keel at least once before it 
comes to net. Easiest way to handle the situation 
with a small boat is to stick your rod tip down into 
the water to maintain a proper bend, getting it 
deep enough that the line won’t saw on the bot- 
tom and then swing it around the bow or stern. 
In narrow craft this sometimes takes a little doing 
if your fishing buddy has two left feet and you’re 
stumbling with excitement. Might be a good idea 
to figure how you’re going to do it before the time 
comes. 


Being slow at getting the rod tip into the water 
or at least giving line quickly can cause a snapped 
stick, especially if it’s pulled down on the gunwale. 

It’s nearly always easier to slip your rod and 
line around the end of the boat than to try drag- 
ging your quarry back the way he went. 


I still wake up in a cold sweat with a recurring 
nightmare of the big bonefish my wife caught at 
Key Largo. It went under the boat and we let it 
get tangled around the motor which I hadn't 
tipped up. Then I tipped up the motor and she got 
the line loose. I didn’t lock the motor and it tipped 
back with me hanging to it. In saving myself from 
drowning (something which Debie deemed unim- 
portant at the time) I snagged her leader in the 
foot of the pushpole and from there on the whole 
thing is a bit hazy but I think we both got out 
of the boat and met the fish in his own element. 


A beginning bonefisherman who was with us re- 
marked that if that was the way they had to be 
landed he didn’t believe he was up to it. He went 
with someone else next time. @ 
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A remarkable songster, the Mockingbird often sings day and night during spring and early summer months. 


The Mockingbird 


A “mama” Mockingbird introduces two fully grown youngsters to a feeding shelf food bonanza. 
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HE YELLOW-EYED, gray and white Mockingbird, 

with a southern identity that goes along with 
grits, collard greens and magnolia blossoms, became 
the official bird of Florida by the 1927 State Legis- 
lature. 

As its name indicates it is an accomplished mimic. 
Its song is made up of a wonderful variety of 
melodies—many original, and many accurate re- 
productions of the songs of other birds. 

The Mocker is an abundant resident throughout 
the state, in back country swamps and forests as 
well as farms and heavy residential areas. 

Nesting begins sometime in March, with a bulky 
nest of twigs, rootlets, leaves and string in dense 
shrubs or low trees. The eggs, usually three to five 
in number, are pale greenish-blue with reddish- 
brown spots. Their main diet consists of a va- 
riety of wild fruits and berries, plus insects and 
spiders. @ 


The Mockingbird is equally at home in remote country 
areas, above, or perched on big city power lines and 
TV antennas, below. The baby Mockingbird just out of 
the nest, left, wears a “streaked vest,” but other- 
wise will closely resemble the parents in coloration. 


Photo Story 
By WALLACE HUGHES 
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Public land is not a commodity which 
vanished with the westward traveling 
pioneer. All of today’s public lands 
can be managed for their best use and 
made available for public enjoyment. 


Sponsored annually by the National 
Wildlife Federation and its state 
affiliates, National Wildlife Week is 
planned each year to include the 
first day of Spring. The original 
proclamation was signed in 1938 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


this is 


HE worpD “LAND!” has been a battle cry, a song 

of hope, a demand and often a prayer as far back 
as men have left records. In struggles for life they 
soon discovered that all they needed—food, shelter, 
even stimulus for their spirit—could be provided 
by land. Civilization sprang from a generous earth 
and with civilization came individual desires to 
claim a part of it. 

People long have sought a closeness with the 
earth that supports them. And, it always has 
seemed that the one closest to land says, “I own.” 
The pride of possession is great. History reports 
few peoples so devoted to private land ownership 
as Americans. For over 300 years the Nation has 
thrived, as hearts of citizens beat fast when they 
claimed a piece of ground. Our Country grew as 
the land found individual owners and boundaries 
were extended at the rate which men put their 
names on wilderness acres—first in dense eastern 
woods, then the rolling Midwest, next in the near- 
limitless prairies, and, finally, in the western 
mountain valleys. 

Now our boundaries reach from one ocean to 
another and livelihoods are earned in factories and 


The National Wildlife Federation has promoted nationwide 
Wildlife Week since 1938. The organization represents two 
million persons in state conservation organizations, associate 
members and contributors. Since its founding in 1936, the 
Federation has coordinated conservation efforts with educa- 
tional programs directed toward sound management of natural 
resources—soil, water, forests, rangeland and wildlife. 
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YOUR LAND 


By JIM DAVIS 


offices away from the land while lives are spent 
in cities. Many people are so removed from the 
land that they may claim only a small back yard 
or, from an apartment window, claim no land at 
all. But still we are a country drawn to the land 
when we want to play and relax. We are still a 
country living from the bounty of land. And, in 
spite of where we live or how far we may be re- 
moved from fields and forests, we are still a Nation 
of landowners because each of us has a stake in 
the public lands. 

Regardless of your wealth, you are part owner 
of some magnificent real estate. It includes familiar 
places near your home such as local playgrounds, 
or forests, and the wonderful acres comprising Yel- 
lowstone and Yosemite Parks, Cape Cod seashore, 
and the Florida Everglades. 

Public lands—lands under governmental owner- 
ship—are truly our variety resource, available in a 
multitude of sizes, each with different appearances. 
Located in every part of the country, they are 
used or misused in hundreds of ways. Sometimes 
they are completely unused. 

They have a variety of managers—a town board, 
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Public land and waters include all of 
those areas administered by Federal, 
state, and local government agencies. 
Whenever possible, these areas should 
be preserved as nature’s playgrounds. 


National Wildlife Week 
March 19—25, 1967 


know it... 
enjoy it... 
protect it ! 


a county commission, a state department, or one 
of several federal agencies. But, though the public 
lands of America have many uses and bosses, they 
have one important thing in common. That is that 
You, as a citizen, are one of their owners. You 
have responsibility for seeing that they are used 
well, managed with reason, enjoyed by as many 
people as possible, and protected for tomorrow. 

The public lands are a part of one land, and 
THIS IS YOUR LAND. 


The Location of Your Public Lands 


IN ALL FIFTY STATES there are approximately 2.3 
billion acres of land. More than 870 million acres 
belong to the people under the jurisdiction of local, 
state or Federal governments. 

Local public lands, in many ways, are the most 
important. These areas provide daily recreation, 
open spaces within towns, and are used for com- 
munity activities. Local publicly-owned lands are 
called by dozens of different names. 

They are all critical lands even though they rep- 
resent the smallest portion of your government 
property. Together, they account for about 18 mil- 
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Florida State News Bureau Photo 


lion acres, or one percent of the total. However 
small, these local lands represent acres nearest the 
greatest number of people. They are within easy 
walking distance or at the end of a short drive. 
They are the only public lands many Americans 
will ever use. 


With The Land You Own Some Water 


ACROSS, AROUND, AND running through the land 
is America’s water resource; and much of it, like 
falling rain, belongs to no one and everyone at the 
same time. It flows and rises and plunges over the 
face of the country seeking the ocean where it 
breaks the grip of our land. 

But until the salt tide leads this water from our 
shores, it is often a public commodity like the 
public lands. And, like those lands, it should be 
shared. 

Water resources are known by and used accord- 
ing to the land around them. High mountain passes 
channel waters into swift streams, clear and beauti- 
ful to only a few who see them. Where the land 
forms a tree rimmed bowl, it draws the stream into 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 
Planning for future management of public wilderness lands 


is needed NOW in order to preserve all types of natural 
resources including the many game, bird and fish species. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

a quiet lake enjoyed by a fisherman or a pair of 
campers. The land may provide a great wide path 
gently rising long a thousand miles of fields and 
low hills forming the banks of a major river. In 
other places the earth has: vast depressions hun- 
dreds of miles long and wide which hold the waters 
of a giant lake or inland sea. 


As the land is known, so is the water. To many, 
if a stream runs through a National Forest, it 
holds “federal water.” If a state park surrounds 
a lake then the lake holds “state water.” Or, if it 
is an impoundment on city property, it holds what 
some would call “city water.” Regardless of names, 
these are public waters. 


You have a stake in them. This is true for the 
stream running through your town, the lake in 
some near-by hills, or the river hundreds of miles 
away. Together they are the waters you live by, 
waters to drink, wash and cook with, and nourish 
crops, and supply industry. They are the waters 
. that you have to be constantly reminded to keep 
clean, after they have silently accepted sewage 
waste, factory wastes, mine poisons, and the great 
bulk of plain trash. 
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Every citizen should guard clean waters and help 
clean up dirty waters. You must also work to en- 
sure public use of these waters. People do not try 
to claim a section of the flowing Mississippi, or an 
expanse of waves on Lake Superior, or the churn- 
ing white plunge basin of a water fall, but they 
have bought all the land around mountain lakes 
and hundreds of miles of beautiful river front, and 
much of the white sand seashore. The water lying 
beyond this private land is still the public’s water 
resource, but often you cannot cross the ownership 
barrier to get to it. 


This has created a widespread problem of access. 
While protecting the quality of public waters, it 
is also necessary to protect some land adjoining 
them as a public land right-of-way. 


Public waters, lakes, streams, rivers, reservoirs, 
impoundments, and the sea share the same features 
as our public lands—they are for your use, your 
enjoyment, and to fulfill your needs. However, your 
interest and protection are needed to ensure their 
quality and availability for tomorrow. 


To make the wisest use of your waters you must 
become aware of their special features and prob- 
lems. Determine if they are well suited for swim- 
ming, recreational boating, fishing, or if they are 
best reserved for supplying home water needs and 
power. Your waters are an important part of your 
land. 


How To Use What You Own 


Your OWNERSHIP of the public lands and waters 
carries a responsibility of seeing that these re- 
sources are used wisely. Often idle or half-used 
lands represent a resource being wasted. With a 
growing population, rising standards of living, and 
the expanding demand for recreation facilities, 
there is no room for waste. There is no way to 
excuse it. 


Promoting full use of public lands can begin 
right where you live. Learn the locations of your 
local government lands. They will include parks, 
school grounds, sites of public buildings, even foot- 
ball fields and fairgrounds. Ask yourself, are they 
being used to their full capacity? Ask your public 
officials the same question. 


Are there some local lands which are not being 
used at all? Probably, for towns and cities often 
have jurisdiction over neglected property not com- 
monly thought of as public land. 


Lands such as these can easily become the for- 
gotten areas of municipal management. Yet, here 
are potential recreation sites, gardens, parks, spaces 
to enjoy. 


State lands, like local lands, should be reviewed 
to see if they are being properly used. For example, 
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Many public water storage areas are 
protected by large surrounding areas 
of unused land. Though water supplies 
need careful protection to avoid the 
growing pollution threats, reservoir re- 
gions can also provide recreational 
grounds for many outdoor pursuits as 
well as future fishing and hunting. 


are state game preserves open to nature study 
groups, or do they provide for wildlife observation? 
Are the protective lands around water storage areas 
used for picnicking or hiking or other activities 
which would not interfere with the quality of the 
water? Are state forests providing recreation facil- 
ities for campers? Does abandoned farm land in 
your state have a future as sites for fishing ponds, 
wildlife habitat, and hunting ground? 

You can kindle a public land interest among 
your friends. Your fellow Americans share the 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Public waters and land that still maintain their original 
natural beauties require optimum conservation programs for 
protection against poorly planned future progress expansion. 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


ownership of these lands and can share in promot- 
ing their wise use. You can bring this interest into 
your circle of friends, your clubs, civic organiza- 
tion or church. You can join those groups working 
for conservation and _ protection of natural 
resources. 

Awareness, interest and enthusiasm are all 
needed to make you a partner in management. 


Managing What You Own 


Your FAVORITE parks and forests, and recreation 
sites are not indestructible resources. Under proper 
management they will flourish, but with unwise 
exploitation they will disappear. Planning makes » 
the difference between this life and death choice. 

Planning can determine: (A) How the lands 
will be used; (B) Who will use them—how often 
or how much; (C) What products they will pro- 
vide; and (D) How they will be protected. If they 
are to be available for tomorrow, you must take 
an interest in the plans being made today. In- 
vestigate recreation planning in your town, county, 
state, and Nation. Work to promote the establish- 
ment and operation of parks, campgrounds, plan- 
ning for beautification, game management, soil con- 
servation, erosion control, and the production of 
crops of wildlife and timber. See if such uses, along 
with recreation, can fit into the same areas at the 
same time. Could a grove of trees in your county 
be managed for timber production while it shades 
a picnic grove? Could a camping area be con- 
structed in conjunction with a reservoir? These are 
the kinds of questions for which you must seek 
answers. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Planning for the use of public lands is only one 
of the functions of wise ownership. Preservation 
is another. Unique and beautiful examples of our 
landscape should be kept for tomorrow’s genera- 
tions. Many programs now have this objective. 
They include efforts to save wild rivers, wilder- 
ness areas, forests, and scenic mountain areas. At- 
tempts are being made to preserve unique natural 
wonders such as the redwoods of California, the 
white sand dunes of Great Lakes’ shorelines, and 
waterfowl] wetlands. 


It has been pointed out that the population of 
the United States is rapidly growing and so is 
the demand to use our natural resources. To meet 
this growing demand, and supply the added re- 
sources and recreation that you will want tomor- 
row, it is necessary to increase some types of public 
land, encourage plans for acquiring special lands 
and access lands, and help create public awareness 
of the needs to grant money for land projects 
through the passage of bonds proposals or tax 
amendments. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund is another source of money to acquire needed 
acreage. 


A National Estuarine System is also needed to 
protect the vital but vanishing bird, animal, and 
fish habitats where salt and fresh waters meet. 
Another plan for the future is the suggested Na- 
tional System of Trails. It could provide a recrea- 
tional boon, starting with the Appalachian moun- 
tain trail in the East and including hiking and 
riding trails in every part of the Nation, some 
following the historic paths of pioneers and others 
following scenic routes. 


Photo By Bill Hansen 
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Planning is especially important to the future 
of the vast federal lands. A foundation for such 
planning was begun when Congress established the 
Public Land Law Review Commission. With a 
highly skilled staff of land-use and legal experts, 
the Commission was charged to: review the en- 
tire legal framework governing federal public 
lands; review policies of agencies administering 


Public lands and waters must be managed 
wisely for both resources and recreation. 
The observance of National Wildlife Week 
has provided Americans with a yearly re- 
minder of the need for natural resource con- 
servation. Our government agency owned 
real estate should not remain unused, but 
should not be destroyed by poor planning. 
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Public lands begin with local picnic and 
camping grounds, and include state ranges 
and preserves as well as National forests 
and parks. Recreational development, wise 
resource management and public access must 
be urged for all of these lands and waters. 
By requesting wise public land use now, we 
will have open spaces needed for tomorrow. 


those lands; determine present and future demands 
on the lands; and recommend changes in laws and 
administration which will enable the general public 
to realize the maximum benefit from them. 

Citizen public land rights are protected by many 
laws formulated over the past hundred years. Laws 
were made to settle the West by homesteading, 
to open mining areas, to provide grazing lands for 
cattle, and to encourage railroad expansion across 
the continent. Now these needs have been an- 
swered—new demands have appeared, still the old 
legal framework survives, in effect limiting govern- 
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ment ability to meet our new demands. For ex- 
ample, a law written 75 years ago granting mining 
rights, today might be keeping important recrea- 
tional land from being used, long after its mining 
worth has disappeared! 

The Public Land Law Review Commission work 
provides a new comprehensive look at all federal 
land laws. This all inclusive study may help solve 
conflicts over uses of the land, a necessary step if 
there is to be effective long-range planning. 


Some of the important principles that should 
guide the future use of the public lands are: lands 
not directly needed for urban or industrial develop- 
ment be retained in public ownership rather than 
being disposed of; public lands should be managed 
according to the multiple use concept with full 
consideration given to recreation; access through 
private lands to public lands should be insured; 
utilization of mineral deposits should be made un- 
der leasing arrangements which provide for protec- 
tion of the land surface, rather than by granting 
outright ownership. 


The Commission has held public meetings in 
every corner of the Nation to allow all citizens 
to come forward and express their thoughts on 
the management of their land. 

Those in charge of your local, state and federal 
public lands realize the importance of public opin- 
ion when deciding on matters concerning your 
land. They are anxious to listen. Make yourself 
heard, take an interest in your lands and work 
for their wise and full use. You can help ensure 
that this land will remain your land. © 
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| Took THIs Florida angler twelve years of tow- 
ing, launching, starter-cord yanking, hauling, 
paddling, and cussing before my bass-bug wife and 
I discovered we needed a boat and motor as much 
as we now need holes in our matched set of $4.95 
made-in-Hong-Kong chest-high waders. 

We discovered wade-fishing, an exciting sport 
which is limited only by the fact that Florida’s 
fantastic maze of lakes and farm ponds totals only 
30,000. The future of the sport is assured by the 
reproductive qualities of the Florida black bass; 
the tendency of anglers to converge on the best 
known waters; and the sheer impossibility of man 
ever “fishing out” so many bass-filled waters. 

Wade fishing pays off in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding heavier strings, larger fish, cooler summer 
days, healthy but effortless exercise, and a sense 
of adventure and exploration which accompanies 
every venture into new territory. 

Why more and larger fish? The only answers 
gained from our experience are two; stealth, and 
less loss of fish during fights. Gliding noiselessly 
into a pond from either end, and converging on 
feeding bass, we have been able to string half a 
limit each before our quarries were aware of the 
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The wading angler will 
usually seek those 
congested ponds that 


provide good bass cover 


WADE 
AWHILE 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 


invasion. Fishing’s often best in the weedy, grassy 
type waters, and many a bass which would be lost 
in the tangle from a boat, is saved while wading 
by the simple device of reeling one’s self to the 
fish and extricating the prize manually from the 
weeds. 

Wade fishing opened up a new season for us 
during the dog days of the summer. Formerly, we 
would fish in the spring and fall, fishing in late 
summer only occasionally at dawn or dusk to avoid 
the midday sun. Bass lurk in the deeper holes this 
time of year, and it can be pretty pleasant on the 
hot days, standing shoulder deep at the edge of a 
hole, insulated from the heat wave by a pond full 
of cool water. 

Shoulder deep in chest-high waders? No, but we 
have learned to scrap the airtight waders in the 
hot months in favor of old jeans, a T-shirt, and 
a plug-bedecked straw hat which serves as a high 
and dry tackle box. When we leave the water, the 
damp clothes continue to air condition. Don’t dis- 
card the waders in favor of this system, however, 
on the chill mornings of spring and fall when you'll 
appreciate them, often with thermal underwear to 
boot! 
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While summer wading beats the heat, there is 
an increased danger of facial blistering from the 
sun, and the angler should take appropriate pre- 
cautions as he would at the beach. The water will 
reflect the sun’s rays directly into your face, mag- 
nifying them. 

As always in the woods, keep a close watch for 
snakes while on or near the bank, but cottonmouth 
moccasins will avoid you and never strike under 
water. 

The only bites I have ever heard about from 
wade fisherman came from an insect we have 
never encountered, known as the gator flea. They 
tell me that they inflict a sharp, painful bite and 
this prospect was enough to get me to quit wade 
fishing in trunks or shorts. Waders or heavy jeans 
tucked into socks afford adequate protection. 

Having dispensed with these so-called hazards, 
the only real danger is the danger of drowning, 
and it is real enough that the writer recommends 
wade fishing only be attempted by a strong swim- 
mer, in good health, within sight of a fishing 
“buddy.” 

I often wondered what would happen if I stepped 
over my chest-high waders and they filled up. A 
few months ago I had occasion to find out. Signs 
of bass activity in the very center of a miserable, 
weed-choked, black, forbidding pond led me in. 
A long cast produced a resounding strike, but I 
lost the fish in the heavy tangle which separated 
me from the promising open spot. I eased further 
in, and promptly sunk in the mire. Water came 
over my waders and I settled near shoulder level. 

There I was, with several hundred pounds of 
water in my waders. No use turning back, so I 
stayed put, and a dozen casts with a Dalton Spe- 
cial produced an even half-dozen bass, including 
a very respectable five pounder. 

I took a step to reposition myself, and stepped 
into a very deep hole . . . well over my head. In 


It's a moot question whether 
the 7-pound bass, above leit, 
was attracted by the artifi- 
cial worm it seized, or with 
Jean Russell’s plug-bedecked 
bonnet. Out of the pond and 
into the frying pan, right. 
The 9-pound 12-ounce lunker 
bass dwarfs the camp stove. 
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this instance, even with full waders, I was able to 
doggy-paddle back to a foothold. I do not fully 
understand why I did not sink like a rock, and in 
the future, I will curb my enthusiasm, especially 
while wearing waders. 

Embarking on a wading foray your needs are 
few. Old sneakers, socks, waders or jeans, a 
stringer, an old straw hat, and a few reliable 
plugs, spoons, and perhaps a rubber worm or two 
to probe the deep holes. In the cool months, you'll 
find most of the action in the shallow grassy weed- 
beds, fishable only with lures such as a weedless 
spoon and pork strip or chunk. Switch to a Dalton 
Special type, or lifelike wobbler for exciting sur- 
face action in open spots or around lily pads, and 
check out the deeper holes with deep running 
plugs or artificial worms. Fish slowly, and move 
quietly, and you can’t miss. 

Locating suitable water is a sport in itself. Don’t 
be concerned about whether or not there are bass 
in the pond .. . virtually every pond with vegeta- 
tion showing in Florida supports a bass population, 
and often the tiny deep ones hold a lunker or two. 
The determination to get to the remote lakes is 
half the battle, and if permission to enter posted 
land is required, you'll be surprised how many 
polite requests will bring affirmative answers if 
you really seek out invitations. Sharing, or leaving 
your catch with your farmer or rancher host helps 
futures along, too. . 

There is a young lady in my office who, on Mon- 
day mornings, is frequently subjected to listening 
to the details of the latest wade-fishing expedition. 
Not exactly an outdoor type, she does not under- 
stand what motivates me to charge neck-deep into 
quagmires all weekend. 

Not too modestly, I try to ascribe the tendency 
to a “spirit of adventure” and “gameness.” 

Her own diagnosis is simpler and less flattering. 
She is convinced that I am soft in the head. © 
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Photo By A. D. Aldrich 


An aerial view, above, of the Richloam Hatchery. Additional ponds have 
been added since this photo was taken, bringing the total to 47. The 
fingerling channel catfish, below left, are generally shipped out when By ART HUTT 
4-to-8 inches in length. Some of the first hatchery produced largemouth 


bass are inspected, below right, by hatchery manager A. D. “Bob” Aldrich. 


Photo By Gene Smith Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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One of the nation’s finest 
fish factories swings 


into full production 


Richloam 
Hatchery 


41x Ricuioam, the State of Florida has one of the 

best, most up-to-date, warm-water fish hatch- 
eries in the United States,” says A. D. Aldrich, 
manager of this 15-month old facility. 

And Aldrich should be a capable judge, for he 
has spent over 30 years in hatchery work. 

In its first year, not yet operating at full capacity, 
they’ve shipped out 454,000 channel catfish 4-to-8 
inches long, 98,000 bass 4-to-10 inches long, 29,000 
redear sunfish (shellerackers) and 105,000 blue- 
gills, both about 2-inches long. 

But this success is intentional—not accidental. 

The first requirement of a hatchery is the con- 
sideration of the land upon which it will be built. 
The four-fold factors are rich topsoil, impervious 
subsoil, adequate drainage, and a dependable sup- 
ply of good water. 


After careful examination 
of many possible hatchery 
sites, the Richloam area 
was selected as the best. 
Water is pumped into fish 
ponds from storage reser- 
voir of pure well waters. 
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The 60 acres at west-central Florida’s Richloam 
Hatchery, selected after a time-consuming state- 
wide examination of many sites, fill these require- 
ments admirably. 

The rich topsoil there produces tiny organisms 
and the larger fresh-water shrimp upon which the 
fingerling fish thrive. A clay subsoil prevents water 
from seeping away. Ponds can be drained into ad- 
jacent swamplands without creating additional 
problems for anybody, and the pure and abundant 
well water has an ideal ph of 7 (neutral). 

Especially valuable is the naturally sloping ter- 
rain. To take advantage of the elevation, the aerat- 
ing and storage reservoir is located at the highest 
point of land. A pump on an 8-inch well gushes 
water into it at the rate of 1,500 gallons per minute. 
A 4-inch standby well is capable of 750 gallons per 
minute. The oxygen-deficient well water running 
into the big pond quickly absorbs oxygen at its sur- 
face. 

From the reservoir, water flows by gravity 
through a main pipe past every pond, then into 
each pond by short, valve-controlled gravity feeder 
lines. 

Richloam’s 47 ponds vary in size from %-to-2 
acres, run about 214-feet deep at one end to 5-feet 
deep at the other. Each pond has its own gravity 
drain. 

The Richloam Hatchery was built with Fishing 
Improvement Program funds (from that extra 
dollar tacked onto the resident fishing license back 
in 1963: see FLormpA WILDLIFE, July 1966) . Total cost 
was about $100,000. Work started on July 1, 1965. 
Six months later, 36 ponds were filled with water 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
and ready to go. With the exception of channel 
catfish brought in from Arkansas, all brood stock 
was collected from Florida lakes. 

Bass, bluegills, redears, and crappies reproduce 
naturally in the ponds. Bass fry, however, are 
moved into rearing ponds to save them from the 
cannibalistic tendencies of their parents. 


Bass hatched in March or April grew to 2 inches 
in 30 days—an ideal length for distribution. 


Bass fry feed on the tiny organisms in the rich 
water, then graduate to fresh-water shrimp and 
potgut minnows, the minnows introduced into the 
ponds by hatchery personnel. As the bass become 
larger, they’re fed hatchery raised golden shiners 
and bluegills. The up-to-6-pound brood bass grow 
chunky on cut-up shad obtained from seine hauls 
in central Florida lakes and stored in a walk-in 
freezer room. 

Channel catfish demand more for their love- 
making. They’re paired off in 6-by-8 foot wire en- 
closures, each enclosure furnished with a 2-foot flue 
tile, closed at one end, half closed at the other. 
The sticky mass of eggs is deposited therein, but is 
removed immediately as the nervous catfish fre- 
quently dine on their own spawn. 

Domestic catfish are less prone to destroy their 
own eggs, this trait explaining why Aldrich elected 
to secure hatchery catfish from Arkansas, rather 
than collect wild brood stock from Florida lakes. 
In fact, Aldrich says that some of the brooding 
channel cats have been handled so much that they 
now seem to enjoy it. 

The catfish eggs are taken inside and hatched 
under controlled conditions of temperature and 
water movement. The fry are next transferred to 
the rearing ponds. The tiny catfish are fed ground 
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In addition to 47 fish ponds, the 60 acre hatchery has 
five buildings: the office-laboratory is shown above. 
Channel catfish brood pens, above right, are situated 
in a pond closeby the laboratory. The catfish eggs are 
immediately placed in special laboratory temperature 
control tanks where a fan device, right, is adjusted. 


(actually blended) shad, then, as they grow big- 
ger, Purina trout chow pellets. The carry-over 
brooders, up to 12-pounds, thrive on cut-up shad. 


So far, no diseases or parasites have shown up at 
Richloam, very likely due to the healthy condition 
of the fish which can ward them off. All ponds are 
closely watched for oxygen deficiencies and any 
changes that may effect the well-being of the fish. 


Predators, such as birds, snakes, turtles, and the 
infrequent alligator, are present, but none have 
made any serious inroads on the fish population. 
An osprey or kingfisher will grab a fish of one 
species out of a pond and accidentally drop it into 
a pond with another species, but this is the worst 
so far. 


Two hatches per year per pond are possible at 
Richloam. Between each use, ponds are drained 
and dried. Sometimes the bottoms are lightly disced. 
The combination of drying and sunlight magically 
restores fertility which would otherwise be lacking 
if the pond were not drained down. 


Aldrich and his 6-man staff, with Kelly Conley 
as Assistant Hatchery Manager, not only operate 
Richloam, but constructed it with the use of rented 
earth-moving equipment. 


Aldrich, himself, designed the efficient layout. 


Born in Lake Mills, Wisconsin, Aldrich attended 
the University of Wisconsin, then succumbed to 
the lure of an advertisement by the Bureau of 
Fisheries for an apprentice fish culturist. Soon 
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Aldrich was Superintendent of Hatcheries in Okla- 
homa, and on to Chief of the Fisheries Division 
and Director of the Oklahoma Wildlife Commission, 
positions held for 29 years service before coming 
to Florida in 1955 as Director of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. When the 
prospect of a new hatchery appeared in 1964, Ald- 
rich returned to his first love—hatchery develop- 
ment and operation. 
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Photos By Wallace Hughes 


While cold-water hatcheries for trout and salmon 
have remained essential, warm-water hatcheries 
fell into disrepute just before World War II when, 
in a study supervised by Dr. Carl Hubbs, a painstak- 
ing count revealed 559,500 naturally produced 
gamefish fry in an acre of water at Deep Lake, Wis- 
consin. The question was: if nature can supply that 
many fry, most of which have to die so that the 
others may live, what is the purpose of promiscuous 
stocking of thousands of more fish in any body of 
water? 

But now, with deteriorating water quality caus- 
ing increasingly scarce hatches and fewer survi- 
vors, warm-water hatcheries are once again neces- 
sary fish management tools and very likely will 
continue to be so until the real cause of our fish- 
ing problems, pollution, can be corrected. 

One way in which a warm-water hatchery serves, 
especially in Florida, is in raising fish more tolerant 
of poorer water. The channel catfish is an excellent 
example of a species which can thrive in water un- 
suited to other fish. And channel cats are sporty, 
tasty. 

Florida, particularly the northern part, has 
many completely landlocked lakes in the 5-to-100 
acre size. Once they are prepared by a complete 
poisoning, hatcheries can provide brood stock for 
immediate and periodic restocking, putting the 
lakes back again in some semblance of “balance.” 
This method is about as close to “instant” fishing— 
6-to-12 months away—as you can get. 

Another facet of the Richloam operation is re- 
search on fish culture. While the primary concern 
of Richloam is fish production, ponds will be set 
aside for experimental work of one nature or an- 
other, including hybridization, and experimenting 
with exotics. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Jim Reed 


Fish harvest time! Richloam Hatchery workers drain a pond to gather a crop 
of bass fingerlings. During first year, nearly a hundred thousand were shipped. 


(Continued from preceeding page) 

Investigations on the compatibility of fish, how 
they get along with each other in the same en- 
vironment, will help determine which species can 
best be stocked together and in what ratios. 

Currently, Fishery Biologist Jim Barkuloo is 
working with striped bass brought down from 
South Carolina’s Santee Cooper Reservoir. These 
stripers reproduce successfully there in a land- 
locked environment, with shad as their principle 
food. If stripers could succeed in Florida lakes and 
rivers, they might be able to exert some control 
over this trash fish in addition to providing top 
sport and table fare. 

Dennis Holcomb, biologist, has taken over sev- 
eral ponds to measure the effect hyacinths have on 
fish production and well-being. 

One pond is set aside for the production of 
golden shiners which are fed to the young bass. 

Aldrich emphasizes, too, that a hatchery serves 
as an important public relations and educational 
tool. 

“People see the Commission in action and see 
what can be produced in clean water. It sets them 
to thinking about the need for clean water.” 

“And this is good,” he adds. 

At the delivery end, anglers have visible proof 
that there are fish in the lake when the hatchery 
truck delivers its load. Consequently, the fisher- 
men work harder—and catch more fish. 

If you have a situation in which you think a 
supply of fingerling gamefish would improve your 
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fishing, apply to the Chief of Fisheries, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, at Tallahassee, or 
to your regional biologist. Your lake will be 
studied and recommendations made. If the appli- 
cation is accepted, your request will be filled as 
soon as the fish are available. 


At one time, the Commission truck would de- 
liver the fish to your door, but having been stuck 
along backwoods trails, and discovering that it 
jeopardized the fish to make small deliveries over 
great distances, the Commission now arranges to 
be at a centralized distributing point where you 
can collect your fish. 

The majority of the fish produced at Richloam 
end up in Fish Management Area lakes, the Flor- 
ida lakes where everybody (except residents 65 
years of age and over, and children under 15 years 
of age) needs a license to fish. 


Richloam is open to the public on a 5-day week 
basis, but someone is always there on Saturday 
and Sunday to show you around. You can wander 
along the ponds, inspect the equipment, and other- 
wise make yourself at home on the premises. The 
only area which may be roped off is the catfish 
quarters in breeding season. Too much traffic up- 
sets them. 


The Richloam Hatchery is located in Sumter 
County just a few miles off SR 50. Turn south at 
Tarrytown between Brooksville and Groveland. 
There are signs at the SR 50 turn-off and at the 
hatchery entrance. @© 
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Sails and Skis 


With the arrival of “just right’ spring weather, both 


the skiing and sailing clans are heading on out 


HIS IS THE vernal equinox month, and for Florida 

boaters that means but one thing . . . another 
happy year of boating gets underway! 

Not that most Florida boaters haven’t been 
pounding water all winter, ’cause they have. But a 
lot of north Florida skippers have been shying 
away from the water during the cool spells of 
January and February, and they’re the ones who 
really look forward to the joys that March always 
brings. 

There might be a few helpful hints for those 
skippers who have sort of been “decommissioned” 
for a spell. 

Like for example, if your craft has been “up” 
awhile, take a good look at its forefoot, keel and 
transom edge. During the past boating season these 
spots, hidden from view when in the water, have 
been subjected to usual wear and tear. 

As you prepare your boat for the new season 
approaching, you better get on with some recon- 
ditioning. 

On wood hulls, the best way to repair splintered 
edges is by carefully shaving them with a block 
plane. Deep gouges and cracks should be cleaned 
and then filled with wood dough or an epoxy filler 
compound. When dry, sand the area smooth, 
touch up with paint and you’re ready to go again. 


Water skiing is fast becoming 
a “fun -for- the - whole - family” 
sport. But—some advice they 
should all consider, and that 
is “know what you are doing.” 
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BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


Minor repairs on fiberglass hulls are relatively 
simple, thanks to some of the new synthetic patch- 
ing products on the market. Chips or deep 
scratches should be filled with a fiberglass-type 
auto body putty. Spread on a clean, dry surface, 
the putty dries hard enough to sand in about two 
hours. Because it is made with the same chemical 
on which fiberglass resin is based, it adheres well. 

If any areas of your boat are badly battered a 
rebuild job may be necessary, and if you’re plan- 
ning to start cruisin’ this month or in April, you’d 
better get with it in a hurry. 

Whether patching or rebuilding, however, finish 
off the job by spraying the entire area or bottom 
with epoxy paint. The end result, done with rea- 
sonable care and patience, is a bottom that will 
be hard to tell from a new one. 


I AM CONTINUALLY amazed at the steady increase 
in water skiing in our Florida waters. I suppose a 
lot of this activity can be attributed to more leisure 
time among older adults, ’cause they are ones we 
see more and more on slats these days. Too, our 
ol’ buddy Dick Pope at Cypress Gardens has had 
a lot to do with making water skiing probably the 
fastest growing outdoor sport in the world. 

(Continued on next page) 
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We have had many requests for information 
about water skiing, and I’ll have to admit ol’ Dad 
here is about as graceful on water skis as Red 
Skelton in a Russian ballet. I know next to nothing 
about water skiing, except that I get a rather large 
charge out of watching those sweet young things 
show me how it is done .. . water skiing, that is. 

For those who are truly smitten by the skiing 
bug, though, Tom Hardman, executive secretary of 
the American Water Ski Association, has produced 
a book on the subject, and Tom tells me the book 
is selling fine . . . another indication of the great 
interest in water skiing. Tom’s book is entitled, 
Let’s Go WatTER SKIING, and he had as co-author 
Bill Clifford, one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on water skiing. 

If you have joined that vast army of enthusiasts 
who think water skiing is better than watching 
Steve Spurrier throw a touchdown pass, you’d bet- 
ter go by the nearest bookery and get a copy of 
Tom Hardman’s latest effort. It has everything. 


THE OLD SAW ABOUT outboards not being able to 
cut the mustard, as it were, in big ocean races 
kinda took a shellacking in the recent Orange Bowl 
Regatta held in Miami. 

This race marked the second time in less than a 
month that stock outboards and stern drives have 
scored one-sided ocean race victories over specially- 
built supercharged racing engines. Last December 
the stocks whipped racing’s best in the 165-mile 
Miami to Key West regatta. 


This doesn’t mean, Clancy, you can get your 
motor out and start looking around for people to 
race. Forget it. Those stock engines that showed so 
well in those big races had special mechs hanging 
all over them prior to the races. They are finely 
tuned, just like the stock cars at Daytona, and just 
because they whipped ocean and superchargers 
doesn’t mean yours will do likewise. There are 
enough cowboys on our waterways now who make 
like outboard race winner Chet Strickland and if 
you want to bust water, wait ’til one of these re- 
gattas roll around. Then get in with both feet. You 
can learn the hard way. 


Our soutH Florida waters are actually teeming 
with beautiful sailing vessels from all parts of the 
world. In this mechanized world of power boating 
it is somewhat of a surprise to see so many mag- 
nificent sailing ships taking the easy way of life. 
And it’s easily understood by this writer why a true 
sailing buff is struck with horror when anyone 
even mentions he should set foot aboard a powered 
craft. There is even the story of the old sailing salt 
whose ship sank in a gale one day and refused 
rescue by a Coast Guard boat until someone came 
out in a sailboat. Now that’s dedication, friend! 
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Sailing the waters of the Sunshine State, from the smallest to 
the very largest of “wind pushing” craft, is becoming more pop- 
ular, with the power boys sometimes having to move on over. 


I have done some sailing myself, and I must 
admit it is an exhilarating experience. Working on 
a pretty good size sailboat is not easy, either. You 
gotta be in shape to be a sailor, and I wasn’t in 
shape. But the gentle caress of a soft breeze against 
those big white sails and the soft sounds of the 
water breaking around the bow has a lot going for 
it. The wind is all you hear, and if you’ve never 
tried it, you should. But be sure experienced hands 
are running the boat. Amateurs will wind up on a 
beach or in the drink. 


A PRETTY GOOD suggestion has been thrown this 
way. How about a boat gadget pool?, asks an inter- 
ested reader. 

In some suburban neighborhoods today it is pop- 
ular for the heads of several households to get 
together and talk over things they need occasion- 
ally but which each does not feel justified in buying 
for infrequent use. 

As a result, one man agrees to buy a chain saw, 
another a rototiller, a third a paint sprayer and so 
on. By mutual agreement, all this useful equipment 
is available to each member of the informal “tool- 
pool” on a you-break-it-you-fix-it-basis. 

This is a plan that men who live in _ boat- 
conscious neighborhoods could also put to good use. 

There are all kinds of things that can be ex- 
tremely useful to every boat owner both in and out 
of season. When making an occasional long trip, 
peace of mind benefits greatly from having along a 
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good trailer jack. This can be anything from a 
quick-lift jack, which looks like half of a metal 
wheel and lifts the trailer as it is rolled forward, 
to a small but smooth-acting and powerful hydrau- 
lic jack. 

Other things subject to intermittent use but 
which are mighty welcome when certain jobs are 
to be done are battery chargers, air rollers for 
moving boats across beaches, and portable power- 
driven bilge pumps. 

If your neighborhood gang, especially where 
there are a lot of boat-owners, seems receptive, 
I’d suggest such a “tool pool” to be brought into 
being around your town. Just be careful that every 
member of the pool carries a fair share of the load 
and one guy doesn’t buy into the pool with a 
monkey wrench while using all other valuable 
items more than anyone else. But this does sound 
like a good idea, because there are certainly a lot 
of valuable items that would make boating so much 
more pleasant but are just too expensive to pur- 
chase for a once-in-a-while deal. 


ONE THING THAT COULD help us all a great deal 
in promoting boating safety would be to understand 
the correct interpretation of the rules of the road. 

For obvious reasons, boaters don’t see traffic 
lights, divider lines, yield signs or other highway 
guiding devices on the water. At best, they see only 
buoys. 

When afloat, they have to do their own traffic 
planning. They must keep a watchful eye on an 
ever-changing traffic situation, and decide what the 
rules require in regard to every boat in sight. 

This is why it is important to be able to remem- 
ber simple rules of the road without effort. You’re 
on your own on the water, Davey—no highway 
engineers have planned cloverleafs and erected 
signs to jog your memory. 

When meeting other boats head-on, keep to the 
right. However, due to the broadness of the “high- 
way,” you may also find yourself approaching 
another boat to the left. If there’s any doubt, cut the 
throttle. When stopped, the onus for avoiding col- 
lision is then on the other fellow. 

The cardinal rule when overtaking other boats 
is that the boat in front has the right of way. 
You can overtake on either side, but you must do 
so with plenty of leeway. Don’t overtake in tight 
situations; make sure there’s plenty of passing 
room. 

When crossing at right angles, the boat on the 
right has the right of way. Here, however, a fine 
eye comes in handy. You judge his and your speed 
and distance and decide where the “intersection” 
is going to be. Sometimes it is obvious you'll reach 
and clear it long before he gets there. When there’s 
any doubt, it is up to you to yield to the boat 
approaching from the right. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


Question Box 


Part 2 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Question: During the last dove season I was 
among a large number of hunters on a big field. In 
the afternoon, I was showered by a few shot. It 
seemed that their weight, rather than force, regis- 
tered most as physical contact. From how far could 
they have come? 

Answer: The distance of shot travel depends on 
several factors—their powering force, their size, 
angle of departure from gun muzzle, and influence 
of wind. 

Generally speaking, the larger the pellet the 
greater its potential range. Size No. 2 shot may 
travel 330 yards; Size No. 8, only an expected 198 
yards. 

Ballistic experts have established that maximum 
flight for small shot is obtained at about 42 degree 
upward shotgun muzzle angle, rather than 30 de- 
gree upward angle that gives maximum extreme 
range for a .30-06 or similar rifle bullet. 

But shot from a fired shotgun load will not all 
travel the same distance! Likewise, a few shot 
may fuse in the shell’s explosion and their combined 
weight may tend to give them farther than normal 
flight. 

For Size No. 6 shot, the extreme range is ap- 
proximately 242 yards, with the shot strung out 
from a close point of 400 feet to the maximum. 

Since Size No. 74% shot—the size most favored 
by dove hunters—is lighter, the flight distance can 
be correctly assumed to be less. Ballistic data in- 
dicates Size No. 74% shot may have maximum flight 
of approximately 209 yards. 

I have no idea the angle from which the shot 
that struck you were fired, but my guess would be 
that they came from a point somewhere between 
100 and 175 yards away. 


Question: How does one determine whether or 
not a shotgun has developed excessive headspace, 
and how is the headspace measured? 

Answer: Shotguns have much lower internal 
pressures than high power rifles, and consequently 
excessive headspace is not likely to be as dangerous 
in a shotgun as in a rifle. Excessive headspace in a 
shotgun is usually indicated by noticeably bulged 
shell heads, and in repeating types of shotguns by 
broken or blown off extractors as well. 

(Continued on next page) 
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To measure headspace in a shotgun, a one-piece, 
plug-type gauge is generally used. The gauge is 
finger inserted in the shotgun’s chamber in the 
manner of a loaded shell. 

Usually the gauges come in sets of two, one being 
the minimum headspace dimension (about .050’’) 
and the other maximum (about .060”). 

There is also available an adjustable headspace 
gauge, with screw style center rod. The non- 
adjustable, twin plug style gauge is probably best 
for home use by the average shotgunner. 

Forster-Appelt Mfg. Co., Lanark, Illinois; Frank 
Mittermeir, Inc., Bronx 65, New York, or 
Brownell’s, Montezuma, Iowa, can supply shotgun 
headspace gauges from stock or refer you to a cur- 
rent source. 


Question: My preferred choice of firearm for 
Florida deer hunting is a 12 gauge shotgun loaded 
with buck shot, but when on a stand I sometimes 
see game out of shotgun range. Next season I would 
like to also have a rifle with me for a possible long 
shot. Would it be legal? What caliber do you recom- 
mend? . 

Answer: At one time Florida game regulations 
decreed a hunter could not have more than one 
loaded gun in physical possession while actually 
hunting; now the regulations read differently. You 
can now have two or more weapons of approved 
legal classifacation with you while hunting. How- 
ever, you still cannot use a rifle for taking migra- 
tory game, nor use a .22 caliber rifle while deer 
hunting. 

In your case I recommend a rifle of medium 
practical killing range and power—a Winchester 
Model 94 in .30-30, the still better Marlin Model 
336 Carbine in .35 Remington caliber, or one of the 
fine, compact Remington Model 600 bolt-action 
carbines in .35 Remington caliber. 

Be sure to check Florida game regulations next 
season, to catch any possible change-back to the 
old law, or firearms regulations applying to specific 
areas. 


Question: What is a trigger shoe? What is its 
purpose? 

Answer: A trigger shoe is a cap (usually metal) 
that is put on a rifle’s trigger, much like capping a 
tooth, and invariably fastens in place with a couple 
of tiny Allen-type screws. 

Its purpose is to provide a wide trigger face sur- 
face on which to apply finger trigger pressure; the 
result is that the trigger seems to respond to less 
pressure. (Actually, you’re exerting the same finger 
pressure on the wider trigger shoe that you for- 
merly exerted on the bare trigger, but the wider 
contact surface tends to distribute the applied pres- 
sure and makes you think you are enjoying a 
lighter pull.) 
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Trigger shoes are popular among competitive tar- 
get shooters, and are utilized by big game hunters 
who want a rifle trigger pull to seem lighter and 
more even. 

Because most trigger shoes are apt to be slightly 
wider than the trigger guards of some sporting 
rifles, care must be taken that the shoe does not 
catch on twig or clothing and cause accidental dis- 
charge of the weapon; sometimes installation of a 
slightly wider trigger guard is advisable. 

Trigger shoes to fit various rifle models can be 
had from Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, 
Michigan, and from Glaig’s, Millvale, Pennsylvania. 


Question: The other day, a friend and I were dis- 
cussing bullet performance, and he chanced to men- 
tion that the accuracy of a bullet in flight can be 
affected by a hard rain. I wonder if this is true? 

Answer: Frankly, I don’t think that falling rain 
would have much effect on the accuracy of a fast 
traveling bullet. On the other hand, I am bucking 
the known laws of physics in making my statement. 

It is logical to assume that a bullet in flight en- 
counters a considerable number of falling raindrops 
over, say, a 200 yard flight in a hard rain, but I can- 
not positively state what the effect would be on ac- 
curacy. I do know that if any bullet deflection does 
occur, the closer to muzzle the bullet might be at 
time of encountered deflection, the greater would 
be ultimate effect at target. 


Question: How fast does a bullet spin in flight? 
I believe it turns slowly; a friend claims it revolves 
quite rapidly? 

Answer: The degree of twist in the rifle barrel 
from which a bullet is fired has a lot to do with the 
rotational speed of a bullet in flight. A rifling twist 
of, say, one turn in 16 inches of barrel length, 
which is common among .22 caliber rifles, is con- 
sidered to be a “slow” twist, yet gives a rotational 
speed of 50,400 revolutions to the bullet per minute. 
A rifling twist of one turn in 10 inches, as found 
in the .30-06 and certain other big game calibers, 
spins a 150 grain bullet approximately 213,340 full 
turns a minute. 

A rifled shotgun slug, fired from a smoothbore 
barrel, is something else again. In this case, the 
spiral rifling (made right on the slug) has little 
effect on slug-spin, and the slug turns very slowly 
in flight. Primarily, it is the shotgun slug’s basic 
design—greater weight at nose-end, and center 
gravity forward—that gives it stable flight. © 


SPRING GOBBLER HUNTING SEASON 


Dates: March 11 through March 26, 1967 
South of State Road 50 


March 25 through April 9, 1967 
North of State Road 50 


Hunting from one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon only 
State Road 50 crosses the state, cast and west, through Orlando 
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Disguise Techniques 


Bass Fishing 


LORIDA BASS FISHING isn’t simple any more, simply 
Fic there are so many new ways of doing it. 

For one thing, the advent of soft, squirmy and 
squishy plastic lures has brought forth an entirely 
new school of anglers. Most of them use light or 
medium spinning rods and some of the methods 
they’ve developed would be startling to the folks 
who built the baits. 

At first you simply humped the little black plastic 
dingus along the bottom and when a fish latched 
on you gave him plenty of time to get it wrapped 
up for swallowing and then heaved mightily to 
take up all that slack and put the hook into his 
jaw. 

Then they started coming out with all colors, 
ranging from delicate pastels to fire engine reds. 
Next came plastic snakes and lizards and one an- 
gler swears color of the eyes is highly important. 

And there are new methods of fishing including 
fast reeling, violent jerking, and, believe it or not, 
top water fishing with a worm delicately suspended 
by surface tension and manipulated with an ul- 
tra-light spinning outfit. 

So skillful have some manipulators become that 
one lady specialist caught and released 23 bass 
while a fishing editor (who considered himself a 
pretty fair angler) sat in the same boat and caught 
one, using the same lure and similar tackle. 

That doesn’t mean the plastic gadgets have taken 
over completely. There are still highly successful 
anglers who never use them and some of the baits 
that caught bass in 1926 are still racking them up. 

The “worm specialists” carry as many patterns 
as do the trout fly addicts and many a tackle box 
contains two or three hundred plastic designs with 
few duplicates. 


A GOOD THING ABOUT some Florida fish recipes is 
that they save the day for people who don’t like fish 
and never will. By the time all of the flavoring 
and other additives get into the pot no one would 
recognize the fish as fish and there is always the 
possibility that the cook accidentally left it out 
anyway while trying to remember the other 
goodies. 

One seafood lover sadly commented that by the 
time he had forked through the tomato sauce, strips 
of bacon, grated cheese, sliced almonds, diced 
swamp cabbage and hushpuppies he wasn’t very 
hungry anyway. Some Florida anglers angrily com- 
ment that all of the fancy recipes were invented 
by foreigners living in places where the fish are 
so unpalatable they have to be disguised. 
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Florida News Bureau Photo 


A nice central Florida fighting largemouth bass finds that the 
surface-fished black worm wasn’t really good eating after all. 


But many a seafood chef has acquired his rep- 
utation on the bank of a stream where his starving 
clientele would gladly have consumed raw fish 
flavored with palmetto sawdust. Back home in the 
cold light of the kitchen he sadly learns that he 
no longer has the magic touch and gives up the 
skillet to his wife who employs more civilized 
methods. 

Of course being an inferior fish cook is some- 
thing of a disgrace among Florida anglers and each 
has his own recipe for “hushpuppies,” caloric corn- 
meal mixtures of all sorts of things to supplement 
fish. 

Highest niche in the amateur fish cooking fra- 
ternity goes to the experienced fish smoker, who 
builds awe-inspiring contraptions for getting just 
the right amount of the right kind of smoke to 
the right kind of fish. Mullet (fancied up by its 
Spanish name of “lisa” in some quarters) is a 
favorite target of the smoking expert but not just 
any mullet will do and he’s likely to hold a veritible 
mullet review before choosing just the right sub- 
jects. 

Even if you can’t cook fish very well you may 
still be accepted by Florida fishermen if you can 
fillet a fish quickly and neatly. The entire angling 
fraternity, of course, is divided as to the exact 
method but use of pliers for tail holding is con- 
sidered unsporting. @ 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Many waterfowl feed by sifting 
seeds and other food from the 
bottom of marshes and wetlands. 
Waste lead shot picked up in 
hunted areas can lodge in the giz- 
zard, where it is ground into finer 
particles and exposed to diges- 
tive fluids. This can create toxic 
residues which affect vital organs. 


The new joint investigation is 
being financed by $100,000 pro- 
vided by major American and 
Canadian manufacturers of sport- 
ing firearms and ammunition. 
The Illinois research organiza- 
tion has been directed to develop 
a substitute or modification for 
lead shot. 


As candidate products are de- 
veloped they will be tested by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife to determine their 
short and iong-range toxicity and 
effects upon waterfowl and the 
aquatic environment. Ammuni- 
tion and firearms companies will 
check ballistics of substitute or 
modified shot. And the states, 
through their waterfowl Flyway 
Councils, will test new approved 
types of shot under field hunting 
conditions. 


Sportsmen Can Answer 


HUNTERS AND SHOOTERS who 
are fed up with radio and TV 
programs supporting unreason- 
able anti-gun legislation don’t 
have to take these attacks lying 
down. 


Under the little-known Fair- 
ness Doctrine of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, they 
have the right to request the use 
of the station’s time and facilities 
to rebut a one-sided editorial or 
documentary. 


If the station ignores the re- 
quest, sportsmen have the right 
to complain to: The Secretary, 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 20554. 
The FCC has the power to with- 
hold a station’s license if it is not 
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living up to the Fairness Doc- 
trine. The FCC should be noti- 
fied any time a station makes 
factual mistakes. If the FCC does 
not hear from the public, it has 
no way of correcting abuses on 
the public’s airwaves. 


The right to rebuttal stems 
from the fact that broadcasters 
use public property—the air- 
waves—to broadcast and they are 
therefore licensed by the FCC 
only so long as they operate in 
the public’s interest. As for edi- 
torials, the FCC made its posi- 
tion quite clear in 1940 when it 
said: “In carrying out the obli- 
gation to render a public service, 
stations are required to furnish 
well-rounded rather than one- 


sided discussions of public 
issues.” 
Editorials on some _ stations 


have been anything but “well- 
rounded.” The FCC has no way 
of correcting such situations un- 
less the public writes it factual 
letters. An _ anti-gun _ editorial 
which ignores the sportsmen’s 
side is clearly a violation of the 
Fairness Doctrine and any sta- 
tion which does not grant the 
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THE OCEAN FISH 27 DRINKS SEA 
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AND MAKING IT DRINKABLE @ 


opportunity for the presentation 
of opposing views is in danger of 
losing its license. 

The FCC has general rules to 
police the doctrine, but leaves it 
up to the station to make “rea- 
sonable judgement in good faith” 
on granting time. For example, 
the station does not have to grant 
“equal time” as this provision ap- 
plies only to political candidates. 
But they do have to give you a 
“reasonable opportunity” to pre- 
sent the case. Obviously, if you 
are allotted a minute to rebut a 
30-minute editorial, you would 
have a good case for complaining 
to the FCC. 

The station also has a say in 
choosing a spokesman. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, stations tend 
to favor spokesmen representing 
responsible sportsmen’s groups 
rather than one person speaking 
for himself. 

The following are guide-lines 
for sportsmen requesting air 
time: 

—First, check your facts. Did 
you hear the entire program or 
only part of it? Was it an edi- 
torial, a news program, a docu- 
mentary, or a panel discussion? 

—Write the station manager, 
asking for a printed copy of the 
program or editorial. (You'll get 
faster action if you indicate in 
your letter that you have sent a 


copy of it to: The Secretary, 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 
20554.) 


—If the program still seems 
one-sided in print, make a writ- 
ten request for time to present 
your arguments. Send a copy to 
the FCC. Make an appointment 
with the station manager to 
work out other details. 


Should the station not grant 
your request, you have the right 
to make a complaint to the FCC. 
Basically, they will need the fol- 
lowing information to make a 
ruling: (1) the particular station 
involved (2) the particular issue 
of a controversial nature discus- 
sed over the air (3) the date and 
time when the program was car- 
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ried (4) the basis for the claim 
that the station presented only 
one side of the question and 
(5) whether the station afforded, 
or has plans to afford, an oppor- 
tunity for contrasting viewpoints. 


Add An H To Three R’‘s 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS in a mid- 
western state apparently have a 
high regard for hunting. The 
policy they have set up to enable 
students to enjoy this healthy 
outdoor sport ought to be con- 
sidered for adoption by schools 
throughout the country. 

When hunting seasons open in 
Ohio, students of Arlington Sen- 
ior High School may be excused 
for one full day to participate— 
providing their grades are up to 
snuff. They need only a valid 
hunting license and written per- 
mission from their parents. 

Much has been done in the way 
of modernizing educational tech- 
niques. In the natural sciences, 
the approach has switched from 
the textbook to outdoor areas 
where students are able to ob- 
serve nature at work. 

Just as with skiing a day’s 
hunting could very easily become 
part of the curriculum and a re- 
port or essay required of the 
student. What better way for 
youth to learn about natural re- 
sources and our conservation 
problems. 

Turn a young fella loose in the 
woods with a gun and he'll learn 
more about nature in a day than 
he will in a week full of class- 
room instruction. The Arlington 
plan, whatever its motives, rates 
an A and should be adopted by 
other schools. 


New Conservation Stamps 


Mintions or Americans will 
soon get their annual chance to 
be eye-witness to the beauty of 
nature, according to the National 
Wildlife Federation. Distribution 
of the 1967 edition of its conser- 
vation stamps is underway and 
the new sheet of 36 portraits of 
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Northwest Region Commissioner Announced 


Dr. Richard H. Schulz, of Mar- 
ianna, has been appointed North- 
west Region commissioner for the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, by Governor Claude 
Kirk. He succeeds Ronald Wise, 
of DeFuniak Springs, whose five 
year term appointment for this 
district expired January 1967. 

A native of Winter Haven, Dr. 


native birds, animals, butterflies, 
wild flowers and fish carries on 
a tradition started 28 years ago 
by the late J. N. “Ding” Darling 
who designed the first set of 
stamps, and served as the first 
president of the citizens conserva- 
tion organization. 


The stamps are lithographed in 
full-color from original paintings 
by some of America’s outstanding 
wildlife artists including Roger 
Tory Peterson, Maynard Reece, 
Don Eckelberry, Guy Coheleach, 
Louis Darling, Don Malick, Jean 
Zallinger, Edna Rae Madsen, 
Charles Ripper and Robert Kus- 
serow. 


Old Squaw Ducks Featured 


A pair oF Old Squaw ducks 
resting on a northern ice floe 
was the design chosen for the 
1967-68 Federal Duck Stamp. 
Leslie C. Kouba of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, created the winning 
entry, a black and white wash 
drawing. 


The Department of the Inte- 
rior announced the selection of 
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Schulz has been associated with 
general medical practice and pe- 
diatrics with his wife, Dr. Sarah 
M. Schulz, in Marianna for the 
past 14 years. After completing 
undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Dr. Schulz 
went on to receive his medical 
degree at Emory Medical School, 
Atlanta, Ga. © 


Kouba’s design from 170 entries 
received in the 18th Federal 
Duck Stamp Design Contest, 
which is conducted annually by 
the Department’s Bureau _ of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Se- 
lection was based on anatomical 
accuracy, artistic composition, 
and suitability for engraving. 

This is the second time Kouba 
has won the contest. His drawing 
of Canada Geese won the 1958- 
59 competition. 

Second place in this year’s 
contest went to Daniel Feaser of 
Alexandria, Virginia, for his 
drawing of White-Winged Sco- 
ters. Kouba took third place also, 
with a drawing of Scaup Ducks. 

Judging this year’s contest 
were Daniel A. Poole, Secretary, 
Wildlife Management Institute; 
Thomas L. Kimball, Executive 
Director, National Wildlife Feder- 
ation; Carl Scheele, Curator of 
Philately and Postal History, 
Smithsonian Institution; and 
Reuben K. Barrick, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

A new Duck Stamp is issued 
each year by the Post Office De- 
partment. The 1967-68 stamp will 
go on sale July 1, 1967, and will 
be valid through June 1968. Every 
migratory-waterfowl hunter 16 
years or older must purchase this 
$3 stamp in addition to a regular 
State hunting license. 

All revenue from Duck 
Stamps, other than the cost of 
printing and distribution, is used 
for acquisition of wetlands for 
waterfowl. More than one and a 
half million stamps were sold 
last year. @ 
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FOR THE LAND / continued from page 5 / 


tices do not constitute an ethical 
integrity for the land. Where the 
federal government encourages 
the use of toxic poisons without 
first proving the good or bad of 
long range consequences, there is 
a lack of ethical integrity for the 
land. In many of these various 
land uses the government should 
lose its right of leadership. 


Land Management 


When logging roads are built 
on canyon floors of a mountain 
stream to the detriment of the 
stream, when the streams are 
filled with slash and the inevita- 
ble erosion chokes them from 
logging steep slopes, an ethical 
integrity for the land has been 
abandoned, whoever is respon- 
sible. 

Men who have made farming 
their life endeavor and have been 
successful, generally realize today 
that good land husbandry is their 
economic salvation. Paper and 
pulp companies which plan to be 
in business 100 years from now 
give great attention to the man- 
agement of their forests. But a 
strict, economically oriented in- 
terest can be somewhat off-center 
and fail to recognize land ethics 
beyond raising crops or simply 
view it as property which can be 
bought and sold. There must be 
an ethical integrity for the land 
which cautions the use of tech- 
niques that will be harmful to the 
land community. If our society is 
to survive, landowners must de- 
velop a profound sense of respon- 
sibility for the land, and to the 
degree which they defend it, they 
will also serve mankind. 

Landowners are also entitled 
to a remuneration, but if the 
remuneration sought becomes 
destructive to the resources, then 
the resources, the remuneration 
and society will all suffer. Good 
land management is at the mercy 
and temptation of business com- 
petition. Competition can become 
the temptation to cut corners, to 
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mine the land, to drench it with 
toxic chemicals, to over-cut the 
forests, and so to erode the ethi- 
cal integrity for the land. In past 
generations competition and 
quick profits were a_ sufficient 
justification to wreck land and 
forests and pass on to virgin ter- 
ritory. 

But the mighty and powerful 
are not the only seekers of self- 
interest. For every self-seeking 
politician or land boomer there 
are thousands of the common 
herd willing to feed off their 
swindles. The accumulative de- 
struction caused by the masses is 
often greater than the sins to the 
land committed by the powerful 
few. 


The Destroyers 


But within these two uses and 
others which are strictly non- 
productive we have some horrid 
examples of land management 
which have been brought about 
by a type of predator spawned 
before the American Revolution 
and still with us—the land specu- 
lator. The first Congress looked 
upon public land simply as a 
commodity to pay off soldiers and 
the public debt. Some of the 
great names in history are iden- 
tified with the acquisition of pub- 
lic lands for personal speculation. 


Nature Notes 
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Land Law Review — 


It will be interesting to follow 
the recommendations of the pres- 
ent Public Land Law Review 
Commission as to whether they 
still look upon land as market- 
able real estate or whether they 
will sense an ethical integrity for 
the land. 


In some regions we are going 
back to the dark ages, where land 
once farmed but abandoned be- 
cause it was sub-marginal and 
finally returned to forest growth 
is now being bulldozed for an- 
other round of farming boom. We 
have our agricultural experts on 
the public payroll together with 
land sharks, poison companies 
and irrigation equipment outfits 
teamed together. This time the 
land boondoggle is supposed to 
be successful with the aid of ir- 
rigation and chemicals. 


In one instance with which I 
am acquainted, several million 
acres of submarginal land now 
growing forest second growth is 
involved. The question of whether 
there is sufficient supply of under 
ground waters to irrigate this 
amount of acreage over a long 
period of time has not been an- 
swered. Nor has the ultimate in- 
fluence on the water sources of 
the region when mixed with thou- 
sands of tons of toxic chemicals. 


Here all the heartbreak of bad 
land practices on this area 
learned down through the years 
is being thrown into the ash can. 
A new potential round of abuse 
with no more added knowledge 
than when these lands were first 
mistreated sixty years ago. Here, 
again, land is a commodity to 
play with for a possible short- 
term farming venture, with no 
conscience for long-term conse- 
quences. Such predatory specula- 
tion is a far cry from an ethical 
integrity for the land. © 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


EN ee eee ee 8 pounds or larger 


Senha Pe eee 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
_._....1Y2 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Sp Oe SAGA le HF 2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


BS ee hance eet I on ee 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City. State 
Species Weight 


Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


ie = _____ County 
Catch Witnessed By __ 


At 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Bobcat 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 

Street No. 

City 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 
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